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STILL-LIFE PAINTING 

BY T. MARTIN WOOD 



THIS article follows from what I 
have previously written in this maga- 
zine upon portrait and genre painting. 
In articles upon those subjects we con- 
cerned ourselves with the relationship of 
figures to the background of a picture; 
the background which even when it is 
only a flat wash of color — as it often 
is in a portrait — stands for the symbol 
of the world in which the person por- 
trayed moves, and to which a reference 
must be made in imagination before the 
representations of costume, gesture and 
expression in the picture have a meaning. 

In the present article we have to deal 
with a fresh situation. "Still-life" paint- 
ing seems to express a world from which 
the inhabitants have withdrawn, but a 
world which owes all its charm to the 
reflection it retains of those who but a 
moment ago were moving in it. 

The best representations in this art 



are not those which before everything 
betray the evidence of careful studio- 
arrangement, but those which bring to 
our notice the incidence of unconsidered 
beauty that is everywhere attendant 
upon human life. 

The discovery of a bowl of flowers 
already arranged reveals to the artist 
something which he could not have ar- 
ranged for himself. It expresses some- 
one; selection and arrangement in such 
an instance are intimate of someone's 
mood — more intimate sometimes than 
any human gesture could be. And we 
can not say that in this it was not ar- 
ranged for the artist. The whole of life 
is arranged for him. 

A painter may protest that he is only 
concerned with the appearance of things. 
But, after all, the question really is what 
is there that is not contained in appear- 
ances. All that is contained in them is 
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for the artist. We must remember that 
nothing can be apparent merely to the 
eye — as it is to the lens of a camera. 
Behind the lens there is only a box in 
which vacuity and darkness reign; be- 
hind the eye there is the illumination of 
the mind. The eye is more than a lens; 
it is a window through which we look 
out. And in the very process by which 
whatever we look at is made intelligible 



ing it is only so to the scientist; it is 
never so to the artist — at least in any- 
thing that he can bring into his art. 
That is not worth saying in art which 
could be said without its aid; and it is 
not until thought is colored with feeling 
that it is forced to have resource to art 
for expression. 

Inspiration is sympathy. It is just 
where a painter's sympathy with his sub- 
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to us at all it is always at the same time 
made so much more than merely that. 
As soon as a thing has a meaning for 
us it has many meanings ; all sorts of 
things are brought to mind merely at the 
sight of it, involved in the vision of it, 
as the associations that a scent or a 
sound revives are involved in our per- 
ception of the scent or sound. It is one 
of the signs of an artist, that of all peo- 
ple in the world he has the most difficulty 
m acknowledging beauty where it has to 
be sifted from ugliness of association. 
If vision is possible at all without feel- 
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ject begins to evaporate that his inspira- 
tion begins to flag; the greater his sym- 
pathy with his theme the more intimate 
the revelation that his painting makes. 
The knowledge of a subject required in 
art is the knowledge of love — the sort 
of knowledge that a flower painter re- 
veals when he succeeds in expressing a 
sense of the weight of heavy blossom 
bending a stem — in expressing the in- 
visible element upon which visible grace 
is in such a case depending. It is paint- 
ing of this kind that points to the true 
interpretation that should be put upon 
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the word Realism — showing it to mean 
so much more than what is merely pho- 
tographic — in the fact that it reveals 
so much more. 

It was not until the camera was in- 
vented that artists gave up believing in 
Realism. This is what photography did 
for us; for the first time in the his- 
tory of the world it presented us with 
an impersonal view of nature. Nature 
viewed by artists always takes the com- 
plexion of temperament — this was so 
long before artists had discovered that 
they had such a thing as a temperament 
and made it the chief topic of their con- 
versation. A photograph in the ordi- 
nary sense has not a personal communi- 
cation to make ; but a work of art always 
has such a communication to make; it 
is a work of art only in the fact of 
making it. And this it remains though 
the artist may have resorted to a great 
elaboration of detailed fact in securing 
his result. Elaboration of detail is not 
always to be confused with what is 



merely photographic, yet the way in 
which the dispute is conducted as to the 
meaning and province of Realism in art 
shows confusion of the kind to be reign- 
ing in the minds of critics to-day. Thus 
it is that Realism appears to be out of 
favor at present — true Realism as well 
as false among those who in the absence 
of discrimination guide themselves by 
catchwords. Realism is the language of 
a certain kind of mind in art. The ob- 
jection to it can never be more than the 
temperamental one which another kind 
of mind may feel to it. An artist can 
only express that which affects his imag- 
ination ; and there is such a tiling as "the 
imagination for reality." The art of 
still-life painting represents this order 
of imagination. It is an art that has 
probably had an incalculable influence 
upon men's attitude towards life; litera- 
ture itself now makes its appeal through 
a consciousness of material beauty that 
has increased in us through the influence 
of this art ; and the realism of the modern 
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novel has met with response from imag- 
ination quickened at this source. 

A still-life painting is generally ac- 
cepted to mean a painting confined to 
the representation of flowers and in- 
animate objects. But there is, of course, 
still-life painting in almost every pic- 
ture, certainly in every picture of an 
"Interior/' and in every portrait. There 
are not now many things in the civilized 
world that we can look upon with a 
vision absolutely uncompromised by the 



influence of pictures and the interpreta- 
tions they have put upon every-day 
things. Paintings revise our view of the 
world. The possessor of responsive 
eyes, to whom the revelations of great 
paintings are made, does not live in a 
world that looks the same or that looks 
as dull as the world that other people 
live in. He breathes a rarer atmosphere, 
possessing consciousness of beauty; he 
believes in Realism in art, for it seems 
to him to express this consciousness. 
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BY MRS. ELEONORE E. BANG 



Under the auspices of the Society of Arts and Crafts of Boston, an exhibition of the work of 
the Danish Society of Arts and Crafts has been brought to this country and will be shown first in 
Boston and then in Detroit. The following interesting description of women's arts and crafts 
in Denmark written by Mrs. Eleonore E. Bang, a Danish woman who is a member of both the 
Danish Society and the Boston Society, is therefore of especially timely interest. — The Editor. 



IN Denmark, as all over the civilized 
world, the invasion of machinery dur- 
ing the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury had almost entirely done away with 
the production of hand-made articles, 
formerly so extensive in the cities as well 
as on the farms. Little by little people 
had become so used to machine-made 
goods that the value and charm of hand- 
made things seemed to have been forgot- 
ten. After the quick achievements of 
machinery had been learned, the patience 
necessary for the doing of hand-work 
had flown away, the tastes had changed, 
and individuality stood in danger of be- 
ing entirely destroyed. 

These were the conditions, when the 
waves of what has been called "women's 
emancipation" swept over Denmark, and 
in 1805 culminated in the successful 
holding of an exclusive "Women's Ex- 
position" in Copenhagen, the first of its 
kind in Europe. At this exposition every 
field of women's activity was repre- 
sented: art, industry, housekeeping, char- 
ity, pedagogics, etc. Besides demonstra- 
ting what women had done and could do 
it brought together women of mutual in- 
terests from all over the countrv and re- 



sulted in the formation of many useful 
organizations, one of which was the so- 
ciety called "Danish Society for Artistic 
Handicraft," founded in Copenhagen in 
1900. 

There was at first very little money 
in the treasury and it was exceedingly 
difficult to interest people in the society, 
not to speak of convincing them of the 
country's actual need of it, so that more 
than ordinary courage and determination 
of purpose were required to carry it 
through infancy until to-day, thirteen 
years old, it stands in full bloom as an 
organization of international importance 
and reputation. 

Its scope of activity is not confined 
to women's industry only, but also in- 
cludes the dissemination of culture and 
refinement. Its work being to a great 
extent philanthropic, the institution is 
held in high esteem by the authorities 
and receives yearly handsome appropria- 
tions from public funds. It is now work- 
ing under the protection of Her Majesty 
the Queen Dowager of Denmark, a Swe- 
dish Princess before her marriage, who 
herself is a very skilful artist. 

The purpose of the Society is to pre- 



